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Editorial Comment 


One Hundred Public Officials 


ff enw columns of this journal have em- 

phasized for years not only the need for 
in-service training but also new develop- 
ments in that field. It would be redundant 
for us to reiterate the values of this type of 
training both for the city in securing more 
effective performance and for the adminis- 
trator and his subordinates in developing 
personal competence and qualification for 
promotion. 

There have been recent developments, 
however, which indicate a future for new 
methods and techniques in the training field. 
The correspondence courses offered by The 
Institute for Training in Municipal Admin- 
istration now have enrolled more than one 
hundred persons, most of whom are public 
officials. The wide variety of administrators 
attracted by these courses is encouraging. 
Not only the city managers, for whom the 
courses are specially prepared, but city plan- 
ners, personnel officers, librarians, police 
chiefs, school teachers, fire department offi- 
cers, finance officers, city clerks, and others 
welcome an opportunity for a clearer grasp 
not only of the administrative principles and 
methods involved in personnel, fire, and 
public works administration, but also of the 


nature of urban communities, which condi- 
tions administrative work. Some cities might 
profit from the example of Teaneck, New 
Jersey, which recently enrolled in each of 
the four courses now available—in the name 
of the city manager, the assistant city man- 
ager, the fire chief, and the public works 
director. 

Another special development is found in 
the recognition by Congress that public 
service is a vocation. The recently enacted 
George-Deen bill enables the expenditure of 
vocational education funds in public service 
occupations. Plans are now being made to 
give full effect to this new provision, and we 
can expect a rather wide expansion of train- 
ing programs conducted co-operatively by 
state leagues of municipalities, organizations 
of public officials, and state departments of 
trade and industrial education. It is probable 
that initial moves in this direction will be 
concerned primarily with the manipulative 
skills of police and fire work—manipulative 
skills are traditionally susceptible to voca- 
tional training, and it is improbable that a 
decision will be made now to train in the 
field of administration which does not always 
comprise concrete acts which the public offi- 
cial is expected to perform today or tomor- 
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row. But unquestionably public service train- 
ing will advance under this heading of voca- 
tional education. 

And so from the standpoint of training 
on the job, public administration is moving 
ahead. PuBLIc MANAGEMENT will continue 
to record significant developments in the 
field of training with the hope that every 
city in the country will take advantage of 
one or more of the training opportunities now 
available. 


* * * 


Why the Trend to Washington? 

E SUPPOSE that municipal officials, in 

company with other citizens of the 
republic, have drawn a sibilant sigh of relief 
now that it is possible to turn the radio dial 
without being exposed to hoarse cries of 
despair at the thought that America is losing 
its form of government or to jubilant cries 
of joy that America is finding a new and 
more satisfactory way of life. As we have 
been so often reminded, however, municipal 
officials are no longer unconcerned with what 
goes on in Washington. This tendency 
toward seeking financial and technical aid 
from the federal government was “viewed 
with alarm” by a speaker at the recent Na- 
tional Municipal League meeting at Toledo 
as subversive of the proud American tradi- 
tion of local self-government. No group is 
prouder of this tradition or more jealous of 
its prerogatives than municipal officials 
themselves, and so it may be proper to state 
that the trend toward direct federal-city 
relations has both an explanation and a jus- 
tification. 

The explanation is easily found in an- 
other tradition of American government of 
which no one needs to be proud. Cities are 
still the stepchildren of state legislatures. 
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Cities are underrepresented, they are slighted 
in the distribution of state revenues, they 
are often ground under the heels of rural 
interests, and they are always looked on with 
suspicion by these interests which hold the 
upper hand in most legislatures. It is only 
natural that cities which require assistance 
from some larger unit of government should 
welcome the opportunity to turn away from 
the states to the federal government, where 
urban and rural interests each seem to have 
a fair share of influence. 

Now for the justification. It should be an 
axiom of government that when a problem 
arises which must be met by the public, the 
governmental unit which assumes responsi- 
bility should be equal in geographical extent 
and financial resources to the scope of the 
problem. During the depression the relief 
problem was obviously nation-wide both in 
its sources and in its effects. Cities and 
states alike found it impossible to cope with 
relief, and the solution could be found only 
in Washington. The same thing may be said 
regarding social security, public works, hous- 
ing, and the relief of home-owning debtors. 

Ours is rapidly becoming an urban society, 
and the federal government—Congress and 
the administration alike—is at least partially 
urban minded. State governments which see 
the urban light will draw the cities back to 
state-city relations because of the obvious 
breakdown administratively when excessive 
centralization takes place on a national scale. 
However, some problems continue to be na- 
tional in scope, and we can expect cities to 
continue to deal, if not with Washington, at 
least with the regional divisions of federal 
departments. The latter will inevitably sup- 
plant the states as the cities’ patrons, unless 
the philosophy which characterizes 
state legislatures is radically changed. 
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Current Problems in City Planning 


By WALTER H. BLUCHER* 


Executive Director, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 


“There is a greater need than ever before for good city planning,” 
writes Mr. Blucher, who here presents some of the matters 
discussed at the recent city planning conference held in Chicago. 


HE American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials was host to 164 persons from 22 
states at a conference in Chicago on 
November 19 and 20. The conference was 
called for the purpose of discussing the organ- 
ization and administration of a city planning 
commission and its relation to county, re- 
gional, and state planning. There were three 
representatives present from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, interested pri- 
marily in county planning problems. In addi- 
tion to a large number of state, city, and 
county planning commissioners there were 
present planning directors and consultants, 
city engineers serving as planning engineers, 
mayors, councilmen, city managers, and 
other administrators. Many of those present 
considered it the best balanced group which 
has met to discuss local planning problems. 
One of the outstanding developments of 
this conference was the increased under- 
standing on the part of city administrators of 
the importance of the planning department 
or commission. This was apparent from the 
talks given by the governor of Florida, the 
mayor of Minneapolis, and the city manager 
of Winnetka. One of the councilmen present 
remarked that he had never previously un- 
derstood the importance of city planning 
work, and that he now realized that an ade- 
quately staffed and competent planning com- 
mission could be of incalculable value to the 
city council. 
The program started with a discussion of 
the question, ‘““‘What is the Proper Personnel 





* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Blucher was formerly 
president, Michigan Planning Conference; plan- 
ning consultant, National Resources Board; mem- 
ber, City Housing Commission and secretary, City 
Planning Commission, Detroit; and consultant, 
housing division of PWA. 


for a City Planning Commission?” Herbert L. 
Russell of the Detroit City Plan Commission 
urged that the commission be made up of 
all citizen members. He gave as his reasons: 
removal from politics and ability to concen- 
trate on a long-time city planning program 
without interference from other routine 
duties. He further suggested that the muni- 
cipality would be benefited if a number of 
outstanding citizens contributed their varied 
talents to the development of a planning 
program. These services would be in addi- 
tion to those regularly obtained through the 
municipal officials. On the other hand, repre- 
sentatives of communities with boards made 
up of citizens and officials directed attention 
to the fact that their planning program was 
actually consummated because the mayor, 
the city manager, or the councilman who 
was a member of the city planning board, was 
familiar with the work, understood the needs 
of planning and the benefits to be obtained 
therefrom, and as a result urged the adoption 
of the plan as submitted by the planning 
commission. 

There seemed to be less disagreement on 
the subject “Should Members Represent 
Stated Professions or Offices?” It was gen- 
erally agreed that a man was not necessarily 
a good planning official because he happened 
to represent a particular profession or office. 
What was needed was an intense interest in 
planning and in civic problems, and mere 
professional status as an architect, an en- 
gineer, a lawyer, a commissioner of public 
works, or park commissioner did not guar- 
antee that interest which is so necessary for 
effective city planning. 

There was general agreement that a master 
plan was essential as a basis for the com- 
munity plan. Some emphasis was given to 
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the matter of replanning blighted areas and 
housing. It was again stated that there can 
be no proper housing program, there can be 
no adequate plan for the redevelopment of 
blighted areas, unless both are related to a 
general plan for community development. A 
slum condition or a blighted 
condition of property does not 
necessarily mean that the prop- 
erty should be rebuilt for hous- 
ing purposes. What is essential 
is a general community plan 
which takes into consideration 
such matters as population and 
industrial trends, and which 
locates the housing projects — 
whether in blighted or slum 
areas or on vacant land — in 
relation to transportation, high- 
ways, industries, and other resi- 
dential areas. 

Mordecai Ezekiel, represent- 
ing the Department of Agricul- 
ture, suggested that there had been too 
great an emphasis upon engineering; that 
an engineer was not necessarily a good 
planner and that what was essential in 
all broad planning was consideration of 
economic and social factors. The chairman 
of the session, Alfred Bettman, answered that 
the idea is now generally accepted among 
contemporary planners that planning con- 
sists of more than the physical plan and also 
that there can be no adequate planning with- 
out consideration of economic and social 
aspects and factors. 

Under the head, “Financing the Master 
Plan,” it was urged that good planning pre- 
supposed a program of pay-as-you-go, and 
that it should be the aim of all planning 
commissions to get on that kind of financial 
basis at the earliest possible moment, except 
for certain large undertakings of a self- 
liquidating nature. On the other side it was 
suggested that basically there is no real dif- 
ference between the pay-as-you-go program 
and one involving the careful issuance of 
bonds as long as these bond issues are 
based upon a rational program for com- 
munity development. 

Relationships of the plan commission with 
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other city departments are particularly im- 
portant and were discussed at length by the 
planners and officials from other municipal 
departments. The city plan commission acts 
as an advisory body to the mayor, the city 
manager, and the council. Since its program 
covers such matters as public 
works and park developments it 
is highly important that there 
be a close relationship with, and 
an understanding of, the prob- 
lems of the public works and 
park official. Most zoning 
changes are submitted to the 
city plan commission for its 
recommendation. As a result 
there is of necessity a close rela- 
tionship between planning and 
zoning bodies; an understanding 
of the functions of each is im- 
portant. It is the duty of the 
plan commission to recommend 
such changes as are needed 
in the zoning ordinance. On the other hand, 
it is the duty of the board of appeals to 
act as a semi-judicial body. It has no legis- 
lative function; it can vary the terms of an 
ordinance in case of undue hardship, but if 
such a variance amounts to actual change 
that is a legislative function which is usually 
performed by the city council after recom- 
mendation from the planning department. 

Citizen support of planning is, the assem- 
bled city planners agreed, of the utmost 
importance. There can be no successful 
planning program unless the citizens of the 
community understand that program and are 
willing to have it executed. A strong citizen 
group, following the work of the planning 
commission, understanding the needs of the 
community, and informing the citizens of 
those needs, is a very effective instrument in 
the carrying out of the plan for better com- 
munity development. 

It was evident from the remarks of those 
present at this city planning conference that 
there is a growing interest in community 
development. With industrial conditions 
picking up, with new houses being erected, 
the cities are becoming very aware that it is 
highly important that real direction be given 
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to community growth. It appears that an- 
other boom is in the offing. This means that 
better control of subdivisions and building 
is urgently needed; it means that new traffic 
arteries will have to be planned and built; 
that transportation facilities will have to be 
improved. Some attempts will be made to 
rebuild the central cores of our cities where 
many contiguous areas are run down and 
blighted; in other places the development 
will take place on the perimeter in the newer 


areas. The consensus of the conference was 
that it is highly essential that direction be 
given to such new developments, and that 
it is important that there be an adequately 
staffed, wide-awake, civic-minded planning 
commission doing the research and making 
the plans needed in the program for com- 
munity development. Municipal officials, 
planners and others all agreed that there is 
a greater need than ever before for good 
city planning. 


Lip Service or Civil Service?” 


By C. A. DYKSTRA! 
City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mr. Dykstra urges civil service commissions to shift their 
emphasis from the negative to the positive phases of public 
personnel administration and to broaden their programs. 


OU will recall that Mark Twain once 

said, “Everybody talks about the 

weather but nobody ever does anything 
about it.” This freely interpreted aphorism 
has a good deal of application to the problem 
with which the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada is concerned. 
It should be rephrased, however, in some- 
thing like the following language: “Every- 
body seems to be talking about the merit 
system in the public service, but only here 
and there is anything fundamental being 
done about it.” This is not to say that we 
have not made progress in many parts of the 
United States in the development of a 
trained personnel or in the furthering of the 
idea of a career service for those who serve 


* Mr. Dykstra delivered this address before the 
28th annual meeting of the Civil Service Assem- 
bly of the United States and Canada, at Cincin- 
nati, on October 23. Copies of this address in 
pamphlet form are available from the Assembly 
(850 East 58 Street, Chicago) at 40 cents each. 
Reproduced here with the permission of the 
Assembly. 


1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Dykstra was director of 
personnel and efficiency, department of water and 
power, Los Angeles, before becoming city man- 
ager of Cincinnati in 1930. He is a past president 
of the International City Managers’ Association. 


the public. It is only recently, however, that 
from every part of the land and from every 
sort of organization we have heard the de- 
mand widely expressed that we must prepare 
to take the idea of the merit system seri- 
ously. 

Last month, for instance, in Chicago, the 
American Prison Association called for “the 
elimination of politics from the prison serv- 
ice.” In Cincinnati the National Association 
of Park Executives and Zoological Societies 
declared that it is time we recognize the 
professional character of our recreation and 
park services. Last summer at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, J. R. Hayden, former Vice- 
Governor of the Philippine Islands, declared 
that his experience in those islands persuaded 
him “that the ‘greater the difficulty in con- 
ducting an honest and efficient government 
the more imperative the need of a perma- 
nent trained administrative personnel.” Said 
Mrs. George Gellhorn, of the National 
League of Women Voters, last month, “It is 
about time that all national and congres- 
sional candidates indicate their positions, 
present and future, on the spoils issue. The 
platform declarations and interpretations of 
the platform are not enough.” Recently in 
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Sacramento, California, the Federated 
Trades Council asked for an amendment to 
the county charter providing for the civil 
service for all county employees. At the 
same time the secretary declared: “The 
merit system in public employment should 
be preserved and extended. Moreover, the 
only way to keep competent men in public 
office is to pay them good salaries.”’ Scrib- 
ner’s magazine has just announced a forth- 
coming series of articles on the merit system 
in government. Collier’s, in its issue of 
September 26, 1936, presented an editorial 
which begins: “Whoever is elected this No- 
vember, improvement in the civil service is 
due. Both parties have at least given lip 
service. However insincere the politicians 
may be in their protestations of a new-found 
field for efficiency in office, unquestionably 
something must be done to appease an in- 
creasing public irritation.” 

Both major political parties in their plat- 
forms of 1936 recognize this public demand 
for the merit system by pledging themselves 
to an extension of the civil service. Said 
the Democrats: ‘For the protection of the 
government itself, and promotion of its 
efficiency, we pledge the immediate extension 
of the merit system through the classified 
civil service.” Said the Republicans: ““We 
pledge ourselves to the merit system virtu- 
ally destroyed by New Deal spoilsmen; it 
should be restored, improved, and extended.” 
The candidates of both of these major par- 
ties have specifically pledged themselves to 
the merit principle. The Collier editorial 
ends with these words: “The parties have 
promised so much this year because the 
managers sense the public irritation. . . . 
One of the great historic opportunities to 
strengthen and improve the very structure of 
our government is at hand.” 

Apparently this year presents an oppor- 
tunity—‘‘the tide which if taken at its flood” 
will lead to a real victory for the merit sys- 
tem in public employment. In spite of the 
fact that for years we have paid lip service 
to civil service, there has been widespread 
evasion of civil service procedures and in 
many jurisdictions a wholesale corruption of 
the merit system. It has been honored more 
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in the breach than in observance. Public 
jobs have all too often been considered 
merely as private opportunities for congenial 
labor or even for the exploitation of the 
public. Public positions paid for out of tax 
monies have been awarded to those doing 
the party a service. In this way party work 
has been traded for public employment with- 
out sufficient, and sometimes without any, 
regard to the capacity of the appointees to 
give service to the public. 

Such a use of the public service cannot 
continue much longer. Government is no 
longer a simple thing with few responsibil- 
ities. It is a great institution of many and 
varied activities which requires the best 
brains and the stoutest hearts among us. The 
functions which our governments perform 
have increased in number and in difficulty 
so gradually that very few really compre- 
hend how universally the government is serv- 
ing us or in how many directions. Actually, 
within the last generation or two, govern- 
ment has become a major industry instead 
of a minor or incidental thing in our lives. 
Our local governments alone employ over 
two million persons, more than half of whom 
are in our public school systems. Including 
those who work for our states and the fed- 
eral government we have more than three 
million men and women who labor in public 
enterprises. The public employs men and 
women of all grades and capacities to do just 
about all the kinds of things that are done 
by individuals. Scientists, skilled craftsmen, 
members of all professions, common laborers, 
and every othcr variety of workers are * sed 
in the public service. 

How shall this vast staff of employees be 
chosen—by lot, by political favor, or by giv- 
ing all Americans who wish it a chance to 
compete through some proper method of test 
or examination? Shall public employees be 
turned out after each election, or shall they 
be allowed to make their work a life work 
if they do well and wish to continue? The 
answer is becoming amply clear. We must 
make of our public service a career service 
with opportunities for promotion and recog- 
nition which will make. that service great. 

The current scene has much of challenge 
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to this national association of those who 
civil service systems of 
America. The fundamental question is raised 
as to how we shall get and keep a sane and 
sound personnel to do the work which the 
public is asking our government to perform. 
No longer are public employees 
responsible only for such simple 
tasks as clerking, recording, 
keeping the peace, fighting fires, 
and the like. Public insistence 
has forced government into the 
technical fields of health, sanita- 
tion, water supply, electricity, 
transportation on land and 
water, housing, reclamation, con- 
servation, inspections, preven- 
tion in its manifold forms, edu- 
cation, planning, and a host of 
others. A proper administration 
of such functions calls for an 
entirely different public person- 
nel policy than the traditional one credited 
to President Jackson—that to the victor in 
elections belong the spoils. Nothing is clearer 
than that the spoils system is on its way out. 
What shall be put in its place? 

Oh yes, I know that the orthodox answer 
of our so-called enlightened citizens for two 
generations has been “the civil service sys- 
tem.”” Just what have we meant by this 
phrase, and what do many of us still mean, 
when we use it? Put in shortest terms, we 
have wished to prevent the giving of public 
jobs for party work or because of family con- 
nection; we have tried to maintain the 
integrity of the service by certain ideas of 
tenure and employee security; and we have 
further put into effect standardized salaries 
and classification systems, plus retirement 
allowances of some kind in many places. In 
some sense this has been a negative program 
and it has been conceived in some large 
degree (1) as a protection against patronage 
and (2) as a guarantee to employees. For 
this latter reason—namely, that it has been 
difficult to separate employees from the 
service—many conscientious and able execu- 
tives have opposed what we have called our 
“civil service system.” They insist that it 
has been so rigid and inflexible that they 
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cannot operate effectively—that they cannot 
get rid of incompetents. 

It is high time, therefore, that we conceive 
of our problem in different terms and with 
somewhat changed objectives. What we are 
endeavoring to do is to set up a career 
service in our public life. 
We are set to the task of provid- 
ing a personnel policy and a per- 
sonnel administration which will 
meet the demands of a modern 
government. We are bound to 
recognize, therefore, that gov- 
ernment faces exactly the same 
question that confronts all in- 
dustry and business—what kind 
of organization and what per- 
sonnel can carry on most effec- 
tively in the conduct of the 
enterprise. This is the great 
problem of public management. 
Forgetting for the moment our 
old friends — such terms as civil service and 
the merit system — let us tackle the 
question as one of management. What, 
as the directors of a large-scale enterprise 
which we call government, is our responsibil- 
ity if we are to man our institution properly? 

(1) We must know what kinds of work 
are to be performed for the public. 

(2) We must discover the methods by 
which we may find those who can perform 
these tasks well. 

(3) We must determine fair compensa- 
tion schedules for those who do the work. 

(4) We must provide such conditions of 
work that the personnel will want to do a 
workmanlike job and will develop a loyalty 
and devotion to the service. 

(5) We must provide the opportunities 
for promotion ‘and advancement so that 
those who wish it will have every incentive 
for increasing their usefulness to the public. 

(6) We must plan retirement allowances 
for those who have given their lives to the 
service. 

(7) In short, we must provide a career 
service in the public business which will 
attract and keep some of the best talent 
which the nation is producing. 

Now all of this has just one meaning—a 
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sane personnel policy and the means for 
carrying it through. In the light of our 
responsibility, what have we as civil service 
commissions and personnel men been doing 
and how have we done it? Have we done a 
real job of personnel management, or have 
we been content to thwart the spoilsmen and 
protect public employees in their positions? 
Assume for the moment the typical honor- 
able civil service commission with its tra- 
ditional organization of secretary, examiners, 
and recording clerks. It has a classification 
system and a compensation schedule. It has 
held examinations for those who applied and 
prepared certification lists. It meets every 
week—sometimes to hear reports and some- 
times to entertain an appeal from a dismissed 
or disciplined employee. Perhaps it sits in on 
oral examinations. It is honest, serious, and 
thoroughly respectable, and it can conscien- 
tiously say there never has been any evidence 
of politics or favoritism in its work. 


PERSONNEL WorkK Is TECHNICAL 


Let us ask ourselves frankly if this typical 
commission has done a real job of personnel 
management. For instance, does it know the 
problem of the operating departments? Is it 
a bit suspicious of the directing heads? Has 
it felt responsible in any sense to or for the 
general administration? Has it helped or 
hindered good administration? Has it ac- 
tively attempted to seek out competent and 
trained recruits for the service? Has it 
advertised the attractiveness of the public 
service? Has it conducted any follow-up 
of employees on the payroll and given any 
guidance to those who get into blind alleys? 
Has it vigilantly, by use of the transfer or 
other means, provided the proper oppor- 
tunities for the able and ambitious? Has it 
maintained rating systems to aid in such 
determinations as severance from the service, 
demotions, promotions, and increases in pay? 
Has it conducted in-service training pro- 
grams or encouraged the personnel to seek 
outside educational opportunities? Has it 
continued to test the old tests and their 
results and encouraged research into pro- 
cedures, techniques, and practices? Has it 
done any measuring of its own work or of 
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its own personnel? Has it educated the pub- 
lic to an understanding of the public per- 
sonnel problem? In brief, is it quiescent 
and satisfied with things as they are or is it 
an active, dynamic, and positive force for 
raising administrative standards and increas- 
ing the usefulness of the personnel with 
which it deals? 

I have often said to the members of our 
fire department that their chief job is to 
work themselves out of the fire fighting 
business. Their job must be to reduce fire 
hazards in all the ways that can be discov- 
ered in the field of prevention. I am tempted 
to ask whether there is not something of the 
same challenge to our orthodox and tradi- 
tional civil service establishments in Amer- 
ican life. Fighting the spoilsman was the 
original task. It still is in many jurisdictions. 
But the time has come when the emphasis 
must be put on personnel management wher- 
ever the fight for the merit system has been 
won. In those victorious places we must go 
on to new achievements. We must discard 
the old shell and set ourselves to new goals. 
Nowhere in the public service is there more 
opportunity for invention, or for the ad- 
vancement of standards, than in our per- 
sonnel agencies. Atrephy and stagnation have 
no place in this field. 

One of the challenges that meets us at this 
point is the question of the civil service 
organization itself. In this state, for in- 
stance, we have the traditional bipartisan 
commission. It has its defenders and its 
imitators. Michigan at this moment is pro- 
posing this same bipartisan set-up. In other 
jurisdictions we provide that there must be 
minority representation in a commission of 
uneven number. All through such organiza- 
tion runs the assumption that one political 
party must check the certain tendency of 
the other to favor those of a given political 
faith. We are to achieve nonpartisanship 
through partisan methods. The nonpartisan 
commission is without question a_ higher 
ethical presumption, but it still continues to 
have the negative approach to the personnel 
problem. Moreover, in too many cases it is 
manned by men who have little or no train- 
ing or experience in the personnel field and 
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too little independence in the political sense. 

Our salutations, however, must go out to 
those high-minded and conscientious men 
and women who have kept the faith and 
slowly but surely helped to raise the stand- 
ards of merit in our public service by their 
activities as commissioners. But our com- 
missioners have been birds of passage — 
transients in the service. The average term 
of Ohio commissioners, for instance, has 
been less than three years. Furthermore, 
they have been notoriously understaffed be- 
cause of the penurious appropriation policies 
adopted by the legislatures. We must face 
the question soon as to whether, with the 
pioneering work of our commissions done, 
we shall move on to a mew standard organ- 
ization of the public personnel agency. Most 
authorities in the field seem to agree that 
the public personnel agency of the future is 
to be in the hands of a single qualified in- 
dividual responsible directly to the executive. 
If there is to be a board at all its functions 
will be confined to rule-making and perhaps 
appeals, and its membership, at least in part, 
may well be recruited from within the 
service. 

Another item of importance which cries 
out for attention is the fact that our local 
and state governments all too universally 
restrict the recruitment of public servants 
to their own jurisdictional areas. Only the 
federal government and the states of Cali- 
fornia and Maryland have no rules with 
regard to the residence of applicants. This 
limitation of recruiting cuts two ways. It 
restricts those who are competent by training 
and experience, and those seeking a public 
career service, to positions in their local 
bailiwicks even though there may be no 
places significant enough to test their mettle. 
It further prevents experienced local em- 
ployees from moving on to new fields with 
wider horizons, and thus severely cramps the 
promotional possibilities in the public service. 

Long ago our school systems discovered 
the limitations of such a policy. Few com- 
petent and ambitious men today would pre- 
pare for the profession of school superin- 
tendence if they were limited to promotions 
within the confines of the home town. No, 
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the schools have the nation to choose from. 
Indianapolis calls to Fort Wayne or San 
Diego, Cleveland to Indianapolis, Detroit to 
Cleveland, and Chicago to Detroit. What 
this practice has done for the profession of 
education everyone knows. We must prepare 
ourselves for such procedures in the field of 
public administration generally. We are 
beginning to approach such an attitude in 
the choice of city managers—indeed a num- 
ber of recent city charters provide that the 
manager to be chosen shall have had experi- 
ence as manager in another city. 


CHALLENGING PROBLEMS 


It would seem, then, that in developing the 
career system in the public service we must 
move toward the elimination of local resi- 
dence restrictions, particularly for all classifi- 
cations except those of the most routine 
character. The public servant is not a 
parasite living off the public, nor is he “one 
of our own citizens’ to be taken care of by 
a public job. He is a free American citizen 
seeking a career in the United States. He 
should be as free to dispose of his experi- 
ence and training as is the merchant or man- 
ufacturer to dispose of his wares without 
reference to state or local boundaries. More- 
over, this is the best public policy to pursue 
if we wish to develop able public servants 
and increase the prestige value of the serv- 
ices as a career. It goes without the possibil- 
ity of contradiction that public service must 
soon take rank with any other service if our 
heavily burdened government is to remain 
democratic and at the same time have the 
competence necessary to modern life. 

Along with such strict local residence qual- 
ifications we must begin to abolish at least 
the most drastic of our veterans’ preference 
laws. Consider how narrowed is the field of 
competition for public employment by the 
Ohio law which allows the veteran a 20 per 
cent advantage in entrance examinations. 
Consider further how far we have come since 
that first federal act passed in 1865 which 
provided that veterans should be preferred 
for public employment if qualified for such 
service. As interpreted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral in 1883 this act meant only that vet- 
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erans were “entitled to a preference for 
appointment against other persons of equal 
qualifications for the place.” Such a prefer- 
ment had in it little of danger to the public 
service, for the advantage given was very 
slight. 

By federal ruling and by state legislation 
the veteran picture of today is strikingly 
different. The veteran is much more highly 
favored than in the old days. The United 
States Commission reported in 1920 that 
there were approximately 4,500,000 persons 
entitled to preference for the service. Large 
areas of the public service in many jurisdic- 
tions now are restricted largely to veteran 
groups. In the federal service alone, accord- 
ing to a federal examiner’s report of 1934, 
25 per cent of all appointments go to veter- 
ans, although they are a very small per- 
centage of the population. Such a procedure 
in appointments seems to come dangerously 
near to the creation of a privileged office- 
holding class in America, and moreover a 
group which according to examination figures 
made substandard records in the tests. 

Here, then, is a subject which deserves 
careful study and serious consideration. It 
is not good economy or good public business 
to confuse our duty to the veteran with the 
problem of recruiting for civil positions. All 
preferences, whether political or for war 
service, are grounded upon the theory that 
public office is a reward rather than an 
opportunity for service. Many of our 
thoughtful veterans take exactly the reverse 
of this position in the promises and resent 
the attempt to provide special public favors 
for those who were in the armed forces. 
Some have insisted that the practice is just 
a new form of the spoils system. As early 
as 1919 the United States Commission 
summed up this whole matter in the follow- 
ing words: “If the Nation wishes to reward 
in a fitting manner those citizens who have 
represented it in time of national peril, there 
can be no objection raised. It cannot be 
called, however, a fitting reward of patriotic 
service to grant to those who have rendered 
military service the privilege of impairing 
its civil service.” 

There are other challenges which we face 
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in the fields of training, rating, the quest 
for administrative excellence, employee or- 
ganization, and the like, but there is no time 
for such an exhaustive discussion within the 
limits of one paper. I cannot forego, how- 
ever, a brief word on the general challenge 
which we face in the development of morale 
and the field of incentives. To this con- 
summation everything else in the personnel 
program must contribute. Without “pride 
in the service” there is little hope for the 
right kind of public service. It is right here 
that we must have leadership from personnel 
directors and from management itself. Lead- 
ership does not lie in command or authority, 
as Dr. Mosher has pointed out, but rather 
in “contact, cooperation, and confidence.” 
These are the things that must be carefully 
cultivated by whatever means may be de- 
vised if we are to develop the incentives 
which lie in the public as distinguished from 
individual or private service. Something must 
take the place of those notions of individual 
advantage which still inhere in our economy 
as a whole if public employees are to stand 
well with themselves and with the public. 
We must find that intangible thing, that 
elusive something which will produce the 
appeal, or shall we name it “the call” to the 
service. 

There must be a bit of the missionary 
zeal, perhaps a touch of the quixotic, just a 
flavor of the old spirit of knighthood, to- 
gether with the realization that there is no 
zest quite like that of public service once 
there is an assurance of a decent living, 
plenty of individual opportunity, and a dig- 
nified retirement. In some sense, then, al- 
though we work with large groups organized 
and even apparently regimented, what we 
have to seek is access to the individual and 
his psychological processes. 

There was a time in human history when 
men were serfs and served their masters on 
the land or in their armies. Slaves lived and 
died as slaves. Generation followed genera- 
tion without change of status. Man was the 
mass-man without inspiration and without 
hope. Late in human history—not so many 
generations ago—we discovered the individ- 
ual. He became a political and economic unit 
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in the social scheme. And then came the 
industrial revolution, and for a time man 
again was lost in the mass. He stood in the 
line outside the factory or the mine, and if 
he was lucky he got a job and a number. 
Or perchance he cooled his heels in the big 
outer offices in public buildings waiting to 
see the dispenser of public favors. 

Within the lifetime of most of us we have 
begun to rediscover the individual man and 
appraise his talents and his possibilities. We 
have accepted the doctrine that he can be 
educated and trained to fit into the complex 
life of the modern world. A sign of this 
recognition is the development of the per- 
sonnel agency both in industry and in the 
conduct of the public business. Temporarily 
it would seem that the depression has 
thrown the whole field of employment out 
of joint. More than ever the present situa- 
tion brings to those who are giving their 
lives to personnel problems the challenge as 
to how we are to use men and women in an 
era of machinery and mass _ production. 
Pope declared that the proper study of man- 
kind is man. No truth is more significant 
for us today. The relation of the machine 
to man and of man to the machine needs a 
fundamental solution. Now that the modern 
world has discovered man the individual, it 
must find a place for man the individual 
worker. To this solution our personnel 
agencies must give their attention. They, 
together with the agencies of production and 
distribution, must help to right a balance 
which for the moment seems to be out of 
adjustment. 

What is the place of man in the great 
scheme of living of which we are a part? 
Is the individual a cork to be tossed about 
upon a vast industrial sea? Or can there be 
found a sense of direction, a forecast of the 
future, a possibility for security, and a 
design for living for those who do the work 
of the world? Work is wholesome and the 
thing that most of us want powerfully to 
do. It is a part of the warp and woof of 
our lives. It should contribute, therefore, to 
contentment and to the possibilities of the 
fuller life. In an industrial society so thor- 
oughly organized as ours perforce must be, 


whether in private or public endeavor, the 
great tragedy for the individual lies in the 
fact that he is hard put to it to find himself 
and to feel the sense of craftsmanship or 
creation which his forefathers knew. Sub- 
stitutes for this old wholeness of view and 
pride of workmanship must be found. The 
turning up of one nut or the fitting of one 
bolt on the assembly line cannot give the 
inner satisfaction to man that the building 
of a fine piece of furniture gave to the crafts- 
man. 


INCENTIVES IN PuBLIC SERVICE 


And so today it becomes the problem of 
the personnel agency and of management to 
find the substitute in the shop or the city 
hall which will impress upon the individual 
worker the sense of being some part of a 
great enterprise which in its entirety is a 
magnificent undertaking. A possible substi- 
tute for this attack on the problem is to 
make our avocations the real interests of our 
lives. Vocations then become only the means 
to a living and not an essential part of our 
spiritual selves. Whether it will be possible 
to establish the craftsman point of view in 
our recreational hours remains to be proved. 
It may work out that way if the hours of 
work per week are continually shortened. 
In the meantime the challenge to those in 
the personnel field is so to order their activi- 
ties that the men and women with whom 
they work can get satisfaction, inspiration, 
and happiness out of the tasks to which 
they are set. 

The public service provides incentives 
which many other fields cannot at the moment 
produce. If this is not true how can it be 
that the highly successful private operator 
still feels that without some service given 
to a public enterprise his career lacks its 
very capstone? We of all others, therefore, 
should be able to help point the way to the 
day of the happy, devoted, and loyal worker 
in a common cooperative task. The public 
service has little room for the soloist. It is 
rather like the orchestra which must use 
many skills and many instruments all 
brought together in a common achievement 
if we are to have the harmony and the 
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grandeur of which the public service is 
capable. Aristotle conceived of the conduct 
of public affairs as the highest art. It is our 
task to develop this art of the public serv- 
ice into something fine, something convinc- 
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ing, something so worth while in the modern 
world that democracy shall be safe, man a 
dignified creature, and life with our fellow 
man a thing of epic proportions—full, rich, 
vital, and abundant. 


Results of the November Election 


By ROBERT M. PAIGE* 


Assistant Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


What the voters did on November 3 on local and state-wide proposals 
which affected municipalities is here summarized by Mr. Paige. 


HE November elections resulted in 

only a few significant changes in city 

charters and state constitutions that 
are of interest to municipal administrators. 
Probably the most important charter change 
was made in New York City where a charter 
making many alterations in the structure of 
the city government was approved by a 9 to 
5 vote, somewhat to the surprise of civic 
leaders. The new charter substitutes a city 
council of approximately 25 for the present 
board of aldermen which has 65 members. 
The council is to be selected by proportional 
representation, with each of the five bor- 
oughs constituting an election district and 
electing one councilman for every 75,000 
votes cast, thereby automatically solving the 
problem of apportionment. The council is 
vested with the entire legislative power of 
the city, and local laws may be initiated 
only in the council. Only local laws relating 
to the organization and administration of 
the city and amendments to the city charter 
require the approval of the board of esti- 
mate. By thus increasing the power and 
the responsibility of the city council it is 
hoped to make this body much more impor- 
tant than the board of aldermen has been 
in the past. 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Paige holds an M. S. 
degree in public administration from Syracuse 
University, 1930. In addition to his present posi- 
tion, he has been secretary-treasurer of Govern- 
mental Research Association since 1931. 


The board of estimate is continued as now 
constituted and is to be responsible for 
administering the city’s business affairs. A 
deputy mayor is provided for, and a treas- 
urer appointed by the mayor will head a 
department of finance which will collect 
taxes and disburse funds. An elected con- 
troller with duties substantially the same as 
those of the present controller will audit 
the work of the department of finance and 
other city departments. 

The city planning commission, established 
by the charter, will be a far more important 
cog in the administrative machine than is 
any other municipal planning commission in 
the country. The commission is to advise 
and report upon all questions affecting the 
growth of the city, including the expendi- 
ture of capital funds, changes in zoning, 
and changes in the city map. It will prepare 
and revise annually a six-year capital ex- 
penditure program for presentation to the 
board of estimate. If the planning commis- 
sion disapproves of any proposed zoning 
change or capital expenditure, the board of 
estimate may proceed with such measures 
only by a three-fourths favorable vote. The 
city planning commission is, frankly, an ex- 
periment. It was deemed necessary partly 
because of the wide measure of autonomy 
which the borough presidents and local im- 
provement boards continue to enjoy. Six 
members of the commission are appointed 
by the mayor for eight-year overlapping 
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terms, and the seventh member is the chief 
engineer of the board of estimate. The salary 
of the chairman of the planning commission 
will be $15,000 a year. 

The large favorable vote on the charter 
and on proportional representation is attrib- 
uted by some cynics to the fact 
that voters were also asked to 
approve a measure providing 
for a three-platoon system for 
firemen and a bond issue for 
relief. It is claimed that there 
was a general “‘in-case-of-doubt- 
vote- yes-on-everything” senti- 
ment among voters, although 
machine politicians were on rec- 
ord as opposed to the charter 
and particularly to P.R. An- 
other proposition which carried 
in New York City and through- 
out the state provides for the 
calling of a constitutional con- 
vention in 1937. Little atten- 
tion was paid to the proposition, prior to the 
election, either by civic groups or the press. 

Probably the next most significant out- 
come of the general elections (aside, of 
course, from the selection of officials) was 
the defeat of several proposals to limit, 
reduce, or eliminate revenues from the prop- 
erty tax. In Michigan a wild scheme to 
eliminate all property taxes was defeated. 
In Minnesota a proposal to prohibit the 
state government from levying property taxes 
was voted down. In Colorado, Georgia, and 
Oregon, tax limitation measures failed to 
appeal to a majority of the electorate. Wash- 
ington voters decided to continue for two 
more years the present 20 per cent rate 
limitation. Nevada was the only state to 
join the ranks of Ohio, West Virginia, Mich- 
igan, Oklahoma, and New Mexico by writing 
a property tax rate limitation into the state 
constitution. These results would seem to 
indicate that voters are looking more crit- 
ically upon proposals to reduce property 
taxes and are taking into consideration the 
important question: if property taxes are 
reduced and services not curtailed, where 
will the replacement revenues come from? 
Presumably they prefer the property tax to 
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what in many states is the only feasible sub- 
stitute—a tax on retail sales or transactions. 
Municipal administrators will be interested 
to know that charter amendments relating 
to the selection and tenure of civil servants 
were approved by voters in Muskegon, 
Adrian, and Ypsilanti, Mich- 
igan, in Rahway (city) and 
Camden County, New Jersey, 
and Astoria, Oregon. It is be- 
lieved that only in Ferndale, 
Michigan, was a charter amend- 
ment providing for the estab- 
lishment of a municipal civil 
service system defeated at the 
polls this November. However, 
in two state-wide referenda re- 
lating to civil service, measures 
of this kind were defeated. The 
California proposal provided for 
the selection of practically all 
municipal and county employees 
by examination and blank- 
eted into civil service present employees, 
including even county sheriffs! The measure 
was put on the ballot by petition and con- 
tained numerous obscure and unwise pro- 
visions. The Washington proposal, also 
placed on the ballot by the initiative pro- 
cedure, would have set up a state civil 
service board with considerable power over 
the selection and tenure of municipal em- 
ployees. It is generally conceded that the 
movement for better government personnel 
and the merit system did not suffer when 
these two measures were defeated. 
Homestead tax exemption appealed to 
voters in Arkansas, North Carolina, and 
Utah. The Arkansas measure authorizes the 
legislature to exempt homesteads from state 
property iaxes (not local government prop- 
erty taxes) up to $2,500 if replacement rev- 
enues are made available. The North Caro- 
lina measure authorizes the legislature to 
grant exemption from local as well as state 
property taxes to homesteads up to $1,000 
of assessed value. It is understood that the 
legislature anticipated the passage of this 
amendment and in the 1935 session passed 
the necessary legislation to give immediate 
effect to this exemption. The Utah measure 
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also is an enabling amendment and will re- 
quire action of the state legislature. It per- 
mits a homestead tax exemption of as much 
as $2,000. 

Only a few measures relating to local gov- 
ernment reorganization were on the ballots 
of the several states. In Alabama a consti- 
tutional amendment relating to city-county 
consolidation in Birmingham was defeated. 
In California a measure which will permit 
any county to adopt a charter providing for 
a consolidated city and county government, 
having the same boundaries as the former 
county, carried, as did a measure which will 
speed up and cheapen the process of drafting 
new city and county charters by permitting 
the selection of the board to draft the 
charter at the same election at which the 
question of setting up such a board is de- 
cided. In Florida a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting city-county consolidation in 
Key West was approved. Montana adopted 
an amendment requiring any act of the 
legislature abolishing or consolidating a 
county to be ratified by majority vote of the 
electors in each county affected. As the legis- 
lature is unlikely to abolish a county with 
or without consent of the electorate, this 
amendment is of little consequence. 

In Michigan voters defeated an amend- 
ment which purported to give counties the 
right to draft special charters, but as the 
amendment provided that constitutional 
county offices could not be abolished the 
defeat was fortunate. In Cleveland voters 
by a narrow margin (2,800) refused to 
authorize the creation of a commission to 
make a second attempt to draft a charter 
for Cuyahoga County. In Detroit voters for 
the fifth time defeated a proposal to elect 
the city council by wards instead of at large. 
Three cities defeated proposals to adopt the 
council-manager plan: North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts (21,621); Owensboro, Kentucky 
(22,765); and Pomona, California (20,804). 
Sandusky, Ohio (24,622) rejected a proposal 
to change the form of government from 
council-manager to mayor-council. 
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A municipal home rule amendment was 
passed in West Virginia. Under this consti- 
tutional provision the legislature will . no 
longer be able to amend city charters by 
special laws but must group municipal cor- 
porations, on the basis of population, into 
not more than five classes and enact only 
general laws relating to municipal govern- 
ment. The amendment provides that muni- 
cipalities of more than 2,000 population shall 
have the power to frame, adopt, and amend 
their charters and pass all laws relating to 
municipal affairs not inconsistent with the 
constitution or general laws of the state. 

Five states altered constitutions to permit 
participation in the social security program 
—Colorado, Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, and 
South Carolina. 

Colorado lifted the property tax on auto- 
mobiles and provided instead for a gradu- 
ated “annual ownership tax.”’ Arkansas pro- 
vided by constitutional amendment for free 
textbooks in the schools. 

Colorado amended its constitution to per- 
mit the enactment of an income tax. Ohio 
decided to make it unconstitutional to levy 
a sales tax on food, and Idaho defeated a 
proposed sales tax measure. 

In all, 169 propositions were submitted 
to state-wide referenda in 33 states. Of 
these, 97 were approved and 72 defeated. 
Three or more propositions appeared on the 
ballot in 19 states. In only six of these states 
were all propositions voted up or voted 
down. Apparently the electorate was rather 
more discriminating than might have been 
expected. However, it is safe to say that 
few voters in Louisiana had a proper under- 
standing of the 35 constitutional measures 
on the ballot in that state. Probably a good 
many of those voting in California did not 
understand each of the 23 propositions on 
the ballot there. Colorado and Washington 
voters had nine questions to ponder, and 
the electorate in Arkansas, Georgia, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, and Utah had from 
five to eight questions to determine at the 
polls. 
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Social Characteristics of Cities’ 


XII. WEALTHY SUBURBS AND INDUSTRIAL SUBURBS 


By WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 
Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago 


The amount of income is a powerful factor in producing social 
differences in occupations, population characteristics, and govern- 
mental activities of wealthy, as compared with industrial, suburbs. 


F THE various types of suburbs, two 
are fairly common. One is the wealthy 
suburb, of which illustrations are Rye, 

New York, Shaker Heights, Ohio, and Bev- 
erly Hills, California. The other type found 
near many big cities is the industrial suburb 
with factories and many workmen. Such are 
Camden, New Jersey, Homestead, Pennsyl- 
vania, and River Rouge, Michigan. These 
types might be called rich and poor suburbs, 
except that the industrial suburbs are poor 
only relatively to the wealthy suburbs. The 
wage earners in many of them receive higher 
than average wages. Cities that are not sub- 
urbs hardly present such contrasts. Sections 
within a city often do, but adequate data 
about enough of them are not available, 
whereas the census does publish for these 
suburbs sufficient data to paint a very good 
picture of the type of social life found in 
working men’s suburbs and in places in which 
are the homes of the wealthy. The cleavage 
is not so sharp as the previous sentence indi- 
cates, for many persons with low incomes 
live in wealthy suburbs, and there are some 
fine homes in industrial suburbs, especially 
when the suburbs are large. So the actual 
differences understate the real differences 
between the social surroundings of the rich 
and of the working men. 

The contrasting pictures of the wealthy 
suburbs and the industrial suburbs afford 
many interesting speculations. A_ higher 
standard of living is the great desideratum 
of the human race. Does the chart of the 
wealthy suburb show what the working men 





* Epitor’s Note: This is the twelfth of a series 
of articles by Professor Ogburn, who was direc- 
tor of research, President’s Committee on Social 
Trends, 1930-33. 


are struggling for and have not obtained? 
As the standard of living is raised for the 
working man will he move in the direction 
of the attainments of che wealthy suburb? 
The following comparisons are not like 
photographs. But the statistics reveal ob- 
servations which a camera would not catch. 


METHOD 


The method is not to compare individual 
cities, for each city has local peculiarities. 
It is better to compare averages even if the 
contrasts are less vivid. The first step was 
to select the industrial suburbs. These were 
defined as places with more than 45 or 50 
per cent of their population engaged in manu- 
facturing, and with no more than the average 
proportion in trade and in transportation, 
Twenty-nine’ such factory towns were 
studied. Their average population in 1930 
was 48,300 and they were largely in the 
Northeastern and the Middle Western parts 
of the United States. 

The wealthy suburbs were approximately 
of the same size; 53,300 was the average 
number of inhabitants, but they were fewer 
in number, only ten.” 


1 Amsterdam, New York; Bayonne, Camden, 
Clifton, Garfield, Perth Amboy, Passaic, and 
Kearney, New Jersey; Central Falls, East Provi- 


dence, Pawtucket, and Woonsocket, Rhode Is- © 


land; Cicero, Granite City, and Waukegan, [Ili- 
nois; Chester and McKeesport, Pennsylvania; 
East Chicago, Hammond, and Mishawaka, Indi- 
ana; Chicopee, Holyoke, and Salem, Massachus- 
etts; Massillon and Warren, Ohio; West Allis, 
Wisconsin; Dearborn, Hamtramck, and Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. 


2 Brookline and Newton, Massachusetts; Cleve- 
land Heights and Lakewood, Ohio; East Orange 
and Montclair, New Jersey; Evanston and Oak 
Park, Illinois; University City, Missouri; and 
White Plains, New York. 
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Suburbs were rated as wealthy suburbs 
where the median value of homes was over 
$10,000 and where the median monthly rent 
was over $50. The actual average median 
value was $15,000, while in the industrial 
suburbs the average value was $6,800. The 
average median monthly rent in the wealthy 
suburb was $69 a month and in the indus- 
trial suburb $32. It may be noted that in 
the industrial suburbs the value of homes 
and rents were higher than in the average 
city. Let us see how the averages of the 
two types of suburbs compare. 





WEALTHY AND INDUSTRIAL SUBURBS 
COMPARED WITH AVERAGE SUBURBS 
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OcCUPATIONS 


The wealthy suburbs have a minimum of 
manufacturing, only 21 per cent of their 
working population were in manufacturing 
as compared with 57 per cent in the indus- 
trial suburbs. They both have few in trans- 
portation and in public service. In the 
wealthy suburbs 15 per cent are in the 
clerical occupations as compared with 10 per 
cent in the factory towns. Those at work 
furnishing domestic and personal services are 
more than twice as numerous in the richer 
communities, 17 per cent to 7 per cent. The 
most striking difference in occupations how- 
ever is the very large percentage of profes- 
sional men and women in the wealthy sub- 
urbs, 15 per cent, which is three times the 
percentage in the professions in the working 
men’s communities. The professions furnish 
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a very high type of personal service which is 
generally quite costly and can be purchased 
much more readily by the rich than by the 
Of course, it is quite possible that 
many of the professional men and women 
may only live in the suburbs but have offices 
in the neighboring metropolis. 

In every type of profession there are more 
in the wealthy neighborhoods than in the 
industrial suburbs. The percentage of phy- 
sicians, .86, is 4 times as great. The propor- 
tion of lawyers, 1.45, is 6 times as large. 
The clergy, .27, are about half again as 
numerous. The teachers, 3.44, 2re just dou- 
ble; while the percentage of musicians, .67, 
is a little more than double that found in the 
industrial suburbs. These facts may not 
mean that the wealthy command the services 
of these professions from two to six times as 
much as the working men. The professional 
men and women may merely prefer to have 
the rich as neighbors and are able to do so. 

The number of police is about the same in 
the two types of suburbs, but the number of 
officials, inspectors and private guards is 
larger in the wealthy communities. The pic- 
ture of the occupations in the two places 
then is that of one community with a limited 
number of social services and the other with 
an extraordinarily large amount of them. 


pe 0T. 


POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


In the industrial suburbs only 1 inhabitant 
in 3 is native born white of native parents. 
Yet, in the wealthy suburbs the ratio is only 
1 in 2. There are also more than the average 
number of foreign-born white in the wealthy 
suburbs, 1 in 6 as compared with 1 in 4 in 
the factory towns. In smaller suburbs of 
15,000 inhabitants, the differences were not 
so great, about 1 in 6 in each. It should be 
said that some data are available for small 
suburbs under 25,000. In general, the smaller 
the place, the less heterogeneous it probably 
is, and the smaller the chance for extraneous 
characteristics to be found. It is regretted 
that more data are not available for the 
small places. Occasional reference will be 
made to these smaller places. As regards race 
and stock in the population, the averages 
would be different no doubt, if suburbs from 
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the Southern states had been included. 

The wealthy suburbs have a good many 
old people. This is probably to be expected, 
since the wealthy are better able than the 
wage earners to care for the old. The old 
are here defined as those being over 55 years 
of age; and their ratio to the young and 
middle-aged adults, 20 to 55 years of age, 
is in the wealthy suburbs 27 to 100 as com- 
pared with 18 among the wage earners. The 
industrial communities attract young able- 
bodied workers and probably have little use 
for the older persons, who may go back to 
farms or villages. 

With regard to the young, that is, those 
below 20 years of age, the wealthy suburbs 
have less than the average, while the indus- 
ial suburbs have more than the average. 
The ratio which the youth is to the young 
and middle aged is 53 and 77 to 100 re- 
spectively for the two types of communities. 
The average age in the industrial suburbs 
must be quite a good deal lower than that 
in the wealthy suburbs. 

A very spectacular difference is the large 
number of unmarried young men in the in- 
dustrial cities and the large number of un- 
married young women in the wealthy com- 
munities. Such facts are usually expressed 
in a figure known as the sex ratio which is 
the number of males to 100 females. The 
sex ratio is about the same for children and 
for married persons but may differ a great 
deal among the single. In the working men’s 
districts here studied, there are 137 single 
men to 100 single women, while in the 
wealthy neighborhoods the sex ratio is only 
75. This difference would seem to be a 
phenomenon of migration, not of the birth 
rate nor of the death rate. Industry draws 
young men, and the wealthy can take care 
of the young women or employ them as serv- 
ants. This distribution of the sexes among 
rich and poor is a fairly common observation. 


FAMILY 


Among the wage earners there is a larger 
percentage married, 61 per cent of those over 
15 years of age, as compared with 59 per 
cent in the more prosperous communities. 
These percentages may be affected by dif- 


ferences in age distribution. There are more 
widows in the richer communities, 8 per cent 
as compared with 6 per cent in the indus- 
trial communities. This observation is quite 
characteristic of distributions of population 
based on wealth. The family among wage 
earning communities is about 12 per cent 
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larger than in the wealthy suburbs, even 
though the well-to-do may have more rela- 
tives living in the household. The difference 
in the size of the family is probably due to 
differences in the birth rate. The birth rates 
are not always accurate because of hospital 
births, so sometimes the number of children 
under 5 years of age per 100 women, 20 to 
44 years of age, is used as a comparative 
index of the birth rate. The number of such 
little children is very much higher in the 
industrial suburbs, 46 to 28. This larger 
number of very young children may not be 
due wholly to the birth rate; it may be that 
the married women are younger in the indus- 
trial suburbs. The number of families with 
no children under 10 years of age is much 
greater in the wealthy suburbs. Thus one 
sees many more little children in the factory 
towns. 

Families with lodgers are more numerous 
in the factory towns as is also the percentage 
of married women at work. The proportion 
of females at work, however, is larger in the 
wealthy suburbs, possibly because of more 
servants in the wealthy neighborhoods. 
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Quite an impressive difference is the 
greater attendance at high school in the 
wealthier places. Of the boys and girls 16 
and 17 years of age in 1930, 78 per cent 
were in high school. This is really quite a 
high percentage, nearly 4 out of every 5; 
while in the wage earners’ towns, only 55 
per cent, or little better than 1 in 2 are in 
school. 
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As to radios in homes in 1930, 78 per 
cent of the families had them in the rich 
suburbs and 54 per cent in the poorer ones. 
Curiously, there is not much difference in 
the extent of home ownership—4o per cent 
in the factory towns and 49 per cent in the 
wealthy suburbs. So slight a difference is 
unexpected, and a possible explanation does 
not come readily to mind. 

The family in the wealthy suburbs is 
smaller, older, living in better houses, with 
more widowed persons and females, and 
undoubtedly more servants, while the family 
in the industrial suburbs is younger, with 
more little children, less school attendance, 
with more home-makers employed outside 
the home, with more families taking in 
lodgers, and with more members of the fam- 
ily at work outside the home. 


COMPARISON OF WEALTHY SUBURBS AND 
INDUSTRIAL SUBURBS 


Socra. WEALTHY INDUSTRIAL 

CHARACTERISTICS Susurss SuBuRBs 
Teachers per 100 Workers.. 3.44 1.77 
Sea eens 27 19 
a 37 36 
Officials and Inspectors .29 18 
Ne 86 21 
Ee ee 24 
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COMPARISON OF WEALTHY SUBURBS AND 
INDUSTRIAL SUBURBS—Continued 


Socrat WEALTHY INDUSTRIAL 

CHARACTERISTICS Susurss Susurss 
CO EEE ae 25 
ON Se 2 ee 0 
Se | 79 
Miners ...... 2. a 16 
Public Servic ice > Workers. . 1.8 

Personal and Domestic 

Service Workers .. . 16.5 70 
0 Se ee eee. . 15.4 10.0 
Factory Workers......... saa 21.0 57.0 
Trade Workers.......... . 23.0 11.0 


Transportation Workers eee 
Professional Workers ........ 15.4 
, f, 2.’ ore 72.8 


Debt Per Capita............... 135.6 
School Cost Per Adult........ 34.4 
School Cost Per Student....107.2 


Health Cost Per Capita...... 99 75 


Library Cost Per Capita 1.16 53 
Recreation Cost Per Capita 2.04 86 
Radios, % of Families 

I iccneteness ... 78.0 54.0 
Median Monthly Rental... 69.0 32.0 
Median Value of Homes....$15,000 $6,800 
Annual Earnings Rate, 

NS . $1,580 $1,440 
Annual Earnings Rate, 

oe ....-- $1,580 $1,460 
Married, % of Adults... 59.0 61.0 
Widowed, % of Adults... 7.8 6.2 
Median Size of Family, 

Minus Families of One... 3.38 3.81 
Apartment Houses, % of 

Dwellings ........ eee 6.5 
Home Owners, % of 

Families .... 49.0 46.0 
Families with No Young 

Children, in % 66.0 55.0 
Home Makers E mployed, 

in % . 11.7 13.2 
Sex Ratio of Single Men 

to Single Women 75.0 137.0 
Married Women Employ ed, 

in % .. : 11.0 12.0 
Families with 2 or More 

Persons Employed 30.0 38.0 
Children under 5 per 100 

Married Women 28.2 45.9 
Families with Lodgers, in 

TE ane 9.5 11.3 
Women Employed, % over 

eae es 29.0 25.0 
School Attendance at 16-17 

in % 78.0 50.0 
Foreign- born W hites, in % 17.0 25.0 
Native Whites, of Native 

Parents, in % 49.0 33.0 
Young Persons as Ratio to 

Middle Aged B.S 77 
Old Persons as Ratio to 

Middle Aged ..... ae: 18 


GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


In the wealthier suburbs more is spent for 
government as would be expected. The taxes 
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per adult 15 years of age and over are $73 
as compared with $55 in the industrial sub- 
urbs. The house rent is twice as much but 
the taxes are not. On education the wealthy 
suburbs spend $107 per pupil as compared 
with $73 in the industrial suburbs. The 
governmental expenditure for health pur- 
poses is one-fourth greater in the wealthy 
suburbs. For libraries it is twice as great 
and for recreational activities paid for by 
governments, which include parks and boule- 
vards, the expenditure is almost three times 
as great in the wealthy suburbs as in the 


industrial ones. The per capita indebtedness 
of the city government is slightly greater in 
the wealthy suburbs, $136 to $123, but the 
ratio of indebtedness to taxation is not so 
great. 

In conclusion, it may be said that not all 
of the differences cited are due to income, but 
most of them probably are. The study of 
these two types of suburbs shows what a 
powerful factor is income in producing social 
differences. It is obvious from these per- 
centages that the higher incomes bring many 
community advantages. 


Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Medical Examination of Domestic 
Servants P 


Should the city require a medical examina- 
tion of domestic servants? 


Atv of the larger cities require the 
examination of food handlers in certain 
businesses but with one or two exceptions, 
the practice has not been extended to include 
domestic employees. While the examination 
of food handlers has some value in teaching 
the need of personal cleanliness and may 
improve the sanitary handling of certain 
food products, it is generally considered to 
be of little or no value in preventing the 
spread of disease. 

One large city, Newark, New Jersey, not 
only places considerable importance on the 


examination of food handlers, but also con- 
tends that the examination of domestics has 
been useful in the campaign for cleaner 
food and has excluded from private homes 
persons infected with contagious diseases. On 
the other hand, New York has discontinued 
the examination of food handlers as being 
disproportionately more expensive than the 
benefits derived. 

The great majority of health officers agree 
that the value of an examination of food 
handlers including domestic help is primarily 
an educational one and the returns are par- 
ticularly evidenced in improved handling, 
improved packaging, improved methods of 
display and distribution of food rather than 
in disease prevention. — I. F. THompson, 
commissioner of health, Racine, Wisconsin. 





Death Lurks in the Dark 


EATHS from automobile accidents occurring in the normal hours of darkness in 1935 

totaled 25,480 as against 14,620 in the normal hours of daylight. This loss of life 

during hours of darkness constitutes one of the strongest arguments against the present- 
day practice of driving too fast.—Live and Let Live, National Safety Council. 





News of the Month 


National Conference on Government 


Held in Toledo 


HE responsibility of citizens for the 

proper functioning of democratic gov- 
ernment was the keynote of the sessions for 
which 630 persons registered at the forty- 
second annual meeting of the National Mu- 
nicipal League held in Toledo on November 
16 and 17. Harold W. Dodds, president of 
the League and of Princeton University, 
pointed out that progress is a series of hard- 
won victories requiring all man’s faculties. 
Both the philosophies of Communism which 
places all hope in changes of the economic 
system and Fascism which finds salvation in 
a leader in whom the national spirit is 
incorporated take a great load of responsibil- 
ity from the back of the harassed individual 
to whom democracy offers no easy relief. 
Democracy demands that individuals save 
themselves by their own intelligence. 

A. R. Hatton, head of the political science 
department of Northwestern University, in 
an address on “The Revival of Aggressive 
Citizenship,” emphasized the need for con- 
tinuous citizen organization to obtain and 
maintain good local zovernment. 

Eight group sessions which met simultane- 
ously throughout the two days of the con- 
ference were in the nature of laboratories 
where problems of local government were 
dissected. In a roundtable on the reconstruc- 
tion of municipal finance, the viewpoint of 
the investor in the rehabilitation of munici- 
pal credit received particular attention. In a 
session on tax limitation discussion was cen- 
tered on the situation in Ohio. The predic- 
tion of speaker after speaker of the collapse 
of the present revenue system of Ohio as a 
direct result of the constitutional tax limi- 
tation in that state must have a salutary 
effect upon those states which are still toying 
with the idea of adopting similar legislation. 

Various aspects of police organization, ad- 
ministration, and training were discussed in 
a section on the problem of law enforcement. 
In this section, as in others, emphasis was 
placed on keeping the public informed re- 
garding the aims and work of the depart- 
ment and seeking its co-operation. Other 
group discussions were on social security and 
unemployment relief, the techniques of cit- 


izen education and action, the selection of 
candidates for public office, the effect of 
subsidized public housing on municipal fi- 


nance, county government reorganization, 
and municipal personnel problems and 
administration. 


The following officers were elected for 
1936-37; president, Harold W. Dodds; first 
vice-president, Marguerite M. Wells; second 
vice-president, C. A. Dykstra; treasurer, 
Carl H. Pforzheimer; secretary, Howard P. 
Jones; honorary secretary, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff.—G. B. SryBotp, National Mu- 
nicipal League. 


Two Universities Take Training 
Facilities to Municipal Officials 


HE University of Michigan and the 

University of Cincinnati are undertak- 
ing training programs for municipal officials. 
Under the new program inaugurated by the 
University of Michigan on December 1, 
faculty men will be transported to municipal 
officials instead of having the officials come 
to the university for instruction. This pro- 
gram will be headed by James W. Parry, 
for nine years city manager of Birmingham, 
Michigan, and will be conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Michigan Municipal League 
and the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. In the words of Harold D. Smith, 
director of the League, the purpose of the 
program is “to explore the field of training 
as it may be applied to employees in the 
public service of Michigan governments. The 
immediate purpose will be to determine by 
what method training can be taken to offi- 
cials, not necessarily to bring the officials to 
school in Ann Arbor.” Regional meetings, 
short courses, institutes, zone conferences— 
these are the methods that will be used to 
give the officials the experience of profes- 
sional workers and experts in their particular 
fields. It is anticipated that the program 
will broaden into an apprenticeship system 
for those who desire to enter the public 
service. This training program, which has 
the objective of raising the level of perform- 
ance in public services, will be financed in 
part by federal and state vocational educa- 
tion grants under the George-Deen law. 
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At the University of Cincinnati a “ver- 
itable little city hall” meets once a week 
under the direction of Henry G. Hodges, 
who is also director of the Municipal Refer- 
ence Bureau at the city hall. The city is 
represented by seven students: the water 
works superintendent and his head clerk, 
the assistant chief and lieutenant of the fire 
department, senior assistant engineer of the 
city planning commission, clerk of the law 
department, and secretary to the director 
of the Bureau of Governmental Research. 
From Hamilton County court house there 
are five students: senior tax clerk, deputy 
clerk of the probate court, examiner with 
the bureau of inspection, a chemist from the 
stream pollution division, and a member of 
the sheriff’s staff. 


Mayors Want WPA Program 
Continued 


VER one hundred of the largest cities of 
the country were represented at the an- 
nual meeting of the United States Conference 
of Mayors held in Washington, D. C. on 
November 16 to 18. In his presidential 
address Mayor LaGuardia recommended 
that the social security program be made a 
wholly federal matter with the states con- 
tributing financial aid. He also suggested 
the creation of a federal agency through 
which municipalities could do their necessary 
financing, and the establishment of a method 
for training heads of municipal departments 
and developing opportunities for promotion. 
President Roosevelt, in receiving the dele- 
gates at the White House, said with regard 
to the relief problem: “I think I can say 
that the federal government will take care 
of its full share of the burden of relief after 
you and the governors of the states have 
done everything you fully and reasonably 
can be expected to do in this connection.” 

The deliberations of the meeting are indi- 
cated by the principal resolutions passed at 
the closing session: 

1. That Congress and the President be peti- 
tioned for adequate WPA appropriations, early 
in January, to enable the WPA to continue its 
program through the present fiscal year. Al- 
though no amount was stated in the resolutions, 
it was pointed out in the discussion that about 
750 millions would be required 

2. That the PWA be continued permanently 
as a federal agency. 


3. That Congress provide for public housing 
for low-income groups along the lines of the 
Wagner bill passed by the Senate at the last 
session. 

4. That a federal system for meeting the 
transient relief problem be established. 

5. That a national survey be made of mu- 
nicipal financing. 

6. That the Federal Trade Commission create 
a special unit to handle instances of collusion 
in connection with bids submitted by manufac- 
turers for supplies, materials, and equipment 
required by the cities. 

7. That all welfare activities of the govern- 
ment affecting the cities be consolidated into a 
national department of public welfare. 

8. That legislation similar to the Railway 
Labor Act be enacted to provide for effective 
arbitration of industrial disputes in all phases 
of interstate and foreign transportation. 

9. That a special committee be formed to 
cooperate with the federal government on the 
natural gas situation. 

At the closing session, New York’s Mayor 
F. H. LaGuardia was re-elected president of 
the Conference, and Edward J. Kelly, mayor 
of Chicago, vice-president. Other officers 
elected were as follows: treasurer, Mayor 
Howard W. Jackson of Baltimore; and 
trustees, Mayor Mansfield of Boston, Mayor 
Miller of Louisville, Mayor Rogers of Amar- 
illo, and Mayor Rossi of San Francisco.— 
SHERWoop L. Reeper, assistant director, 
United States Conference of Mayors. 


Tax Limit Closes Schools and 
Increases City Debt 


. 3 HE public schools in Springfield, Ohio, 
a city of 70,000 population, were closed 
on November 6, following the failure of the 
electorate to approve a special three-mill 
levy on November 3. A week or so later the 
schools were reopened and arrangements were 
made to hold a special election on December 
10, in another attempt to vote extra levies. 
The Springfield school district, along with 
many other school districts in the state, has 
operated for years partly on funds raised 
through special tax levies voted beyond the 
tax limit, even when the 15-mill limitation 
was in effect. Many of these special levies, 
which were voted for a period of five years, 
are now expiring, and it appears that the 
schools in many Ohio cities will not be able 
to carry a full school term unless additional 
revenues are raised. 
The more stringent present 10-mill tax 
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limit makes the situation even more difficult. 
Special school levies have been defeated all 
over the state, and bond issues were defeated 
almost everywhere in the November election. 
The tax limit has resulted in the refunding 
of millions of dollars of bonds because debt 
charges are inside the tax limit, and addi- 
tional millions of deficiency bonds have been 
authorized to enable municipalities to keep 
operating. The theory of spreading the tax 
burden to relieve real estate has not worked 
out so well. It is not as easy to impose new 
tax burdens as it is to repeal those already 
in effect. — E. E. Hacerman, president, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association of 
Ohio. 


Arkansas Cities Seek to Control 
Itinerant Merchants 


EGULATION of peddlers and itinerant 

merchants was the topic of keenest con- 
cern for the city officials attending the recent 
annual conference of the Arkansas Municipal 
League. As a result a bill is being drafted 
in the hope that the legislature will enable 
cities to handle this problem. Small towns 
had a voice in another problem, namely, the 
farming out of city prisoners. At present it 
is illegal to farm out persons unable or pro- 
testing inability to pay fines; yet some 
counties are willing to accommodate pris- 
oners from places not equipped with jails. 
An effort will be made to revise the law to 
allow a practical attack upon lawlessness in 
such communities. 

Municipalities of the state sense an injus- 
tice in the collecting of a sales tax on 
municipal purchases and are bent upon se- 
curing the exemption of municipal purchases 
from state taxation if the sales tax is re- 
enacted. Cities also seek a share in the state 
gasoline tax which is used for state highways. 

During the last year legal advice to cities 
constituted the heaviest work of the League. 
The establishment of a police training pro- 
gram in Little Rock was the League’s great- 
est achievement in 1936. The League has 
received generous support from the American 
Municipal Association and the trade and 
industrial division of the state department 
of education. New officers elected were 
Mayor R. E. Overman, Little Rock, presi- 
dent; and City Manager C. C. Mitchener, 
Marianna, vice-president. — Spencer D. 
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ALBRIGHT, acting director, Arkansas Mu- 
nicipal League. 


Cincinnati Develops Systematic 
Procedure for Regulation of Juvenile 
Street Trades 


he the city of Cincinnati a division of the 
public welfare department has been per- 
fecting its own system for juvenile street 
trade regulation. One section of the division 
works with the Board of Education and 
passes on the eligibility of the child. This 
includes a physical examination, survey of 
scholastic records, and proof of age. Another 
section is located in the city hall and is en- 
gaged in enforcing the ordinance. The 
enforcement procedure differs from usual 
policing methods in that a case-work ap- 
proach is used in which the co-operation of 
the companies hiring street traders, case- 
work agencies in the city, and the Board of 
Education is relied upon to curb violations. 

Each company hiring boys who come 
within the ordinance submits a personnel 
list at the beginning of each year. In turn, 
the Juvenile Street Trades Section notifies 
the companies of boys who have not applied 
for permits and badges. Supplementary re- 
ports are exchanged from time to time to 
keep the list up to date. 

Reports of violations come from visiting 
teachers, truant officers, school principals, 
social workers, and individuals interested in 
juveniles. At the same time investigators of 
the Department of Welfare check at irregu- 
lar intervals for spot violators. All violations 
are taken up immediately with the man or 
men responsible for the boy’s work. If the 
violation is repeated the parents and the boy 
are contacted, and if it is again repeated the 
supply man is requested to cut the boy from 
his list. In other words, the boy is given 
three chances and then cut off entirely. 

However, if any violations are directly 
traced to the home and it is found that a 
parent is forcing the child to sell in the eve- 
ning in the prohibited district while under 
age, without permit, or in violation of any 
other provision of the ordinance, the welfare 
department is asked to clear the complaint 
with the private social agencies. If it is found 
that the family is registered with a social 
agency the case is immediately referred to 
the proper case-worker for treatment in the 
home. If it is not registered with an agency, 
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one is selected and asked to handle the case, 
or it may be handled by the Division. Sev- 
eral boys have been taken from undesirable 
homes and placed in foster homes, and par- 
ents have been turned over to the Humane 
Society for censure and supervision. This 
close contact with social agencies has made 
it possible to obtain vacations, clothing, and 
club memberships for many of the street 
traders. —-Grorce W. CooLey, supervisor, 
Juvenile Trades Office, Cincinnati. 


Kansas and New Jersey Municipal 
Officials Discuss Financial Problems 


| gph pertaining to the finances of 
municipalities were the main concern 
of municipal officials at the recent annual 
conferences of state leagues of municipalities 
in Kansas and New Jersey. At the 28th 
annual meeting of the League of Kansas 
Municipalities, held in Topeka, October 26 
to 28, resolutions were adopted (1) seeking 
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legislation to authorize the distribution to 
cities of a portion of the gasoline tax and 


motor vehicle registration fees; (2) that 


cities be allowed to increase the levy for 


sewage disposal; (3) that cities be enabled 
to respread special assessments where they 
have become delinquent; and (4) that the 
state laws be amended to enable cities instead 
of counties to pay election costs. 

The new municipal budget act, which be- 
comes effective in New Jersey on January 1, 
1937, was the chief topic of discussion at 
the 22nd annual convention of the New 
Jersey State League of Municipalities, held 
in Asbury Park, November 19 and 20. An 
equally important problem was the method 
of financing relief activities and the possibil- 
ity of broadening the tax base so as to ease 
the burden now carried by real property 
owners. A resolution was adopted opposing 
the enactment of a tax limitation law. in the 
state and another resolution called for a 
state-wide ban on the use of fireworks by 
private individuals. 


Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


} ay ANGELEs City ScHoor District. Assist- 
ant Director, Non-Certificated Personnel 
(Male). Applicants should have five years of 
proved successful experience in administrative 
or executive work, embodying direct perform- 
ance of duties related to management and 
directing of personnel; three years of such 
experience must have been spent in public per- 
sonnel work. Age, 30 to 55 years. Salary, $311 
per month. Application blanks may be pro- 
cured from the District, Room 838, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Los Angeles, and must be 
filed not later than December 21. 

HuntTincton Woops (Royvat Oak, P.O.), 
MICHIGAN (1,000). City Manager. William 
A. Jones, city manager for some years, died on 
November 10. The council of this exclusive 
residential suburb of Detroit desires a well- 
qualified man with previous experience as a 
manager. An appointment will not be made 


before January 1. Probable beginning salary 
$2400 to $3000. Applications should be ad- 
dressed to John F. Long, mayor. (This city is 
not on the approved directory of council-man- 
ager cities.) 

A FeperAt Acency. Classification Man in 
Personnel Division. Position requires university 
education, experience in personnel classification, 
and some background in engineering. Salary 
$2,600. Address application to PusLic MANAGE- 
MENT, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

A Feperat Acency. Public Administration 
Teacher in Personnel Division. At least an M. A. 
degree in public administration is required. Per- 
son should have considerable experience in gov- 
ernment administration and research. Position 
involves university teaching in government part 
time and the balance of the time directing work 
in personnel education. Desirable that person 
should be able to organize own courses. Salary, 
$3,600 to $4,000. Address application to Pusiic 
MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
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PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 40; one year university work and ten 
years’ municipal administrative experience, in- 
cluding eight years in present position as com- 
missioner of finance and revenue and chairman 
of the board of commissioners in a city of about 
80,000. Has completed one of the extension 
courses offered by the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration. Would like position 
as assistant city manager or city manager. 


APPOINTMENTS 


DonaLp C. EGBERT, city assessor for the past 
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four years, has succeeded James W. Parry as 
city manager of Birmingham, Michigan. Mr. 
Parry resigned to become director of training 
for the Michigan Municipal League. 

W. H. Pritcnertt, former county clerk of 
Muskogee County, Oklahoma, has succeeded 
S. P. Mann as city manager of Muskogee, Okla- 
homa. 

JouHN A. Harrett, former clerk of Superior 
Court of Dodge County, Georgia, will take office 
as city manager of Eastman, Georgia, about 
December 10. M. C. Edwards, who has been 
manager since 1924, resigned to devote his time 
to a local weekly newspaper. 


What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


MPROVED Water Billing. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has recently installed a modern 
system of billing and posting in the water de- 
partment. Water bills are printed on post cards 
and the city is divided into eight districts, with 
due dates ten days apart so that the bills will 
be spread over a three months’ period instead of 
all coming due on the 25th of the month as at 
present. 


Tax and Land Value Maps. At Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, the county board of supervisors recently 
authorized an appropriation of $1,200 for mate- 
rials to supplement a WPA allocation of $15,000 
in order to carry out a project designed to 
provide a complete set of tax and land value 
maps for the county. 


Three Platoons for Firemen. The voters of 
New York City on November 3, by a vote of 
more than three to one, approved a proposal 
to put firemen on an eight-hour day. This will 
eventually add 3,200 officers and men to the 
fire department at a cost of about $10,000,000 in 
éalaries. The city is given three years, beginning 
January 1, 1937, in which to complete the 
installation of the three-platoon system. 








* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
and the United States Conference of Mayors. 


Housing Shortage Seems Inevitable. A survey 
of almost 60,000 apartments in the Chicago 
area shows a general vacancy of 4.3 per cent; 
in Aurora, Illinois, vacancies were 3.5 per cent; 
in Dayton, Ohio, less than 1 per cent of resi- 
dences and apartments in the city are vacant; in 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh only 3 per cent are 
vacant. 


Contract for Civil Service Work. The cities 
of Dearborn and Saginaw, Michigan, have con- 
tracted with the Michigan Municipal League for 
personnel service in the giving of examinations, 
grading papers, and handling other matters per- 
taining to personnel. In California, a contract 
to provide a civil service system in the police 
department of Inglewood was signed last month 
by that city and the Los Angeles County Civil 
Service Commission. The Commission, which 
renders similar service to other municipalities, 
will prepare and administer the examinations, 
score final papers, and prepare eligible lists. 


Proper Function of Government. The chief 
engineer of the New York City Bureau of 
Water Supply contends that his salary is not 
subject to the federal income tax since he is 
an employee of a local government. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, however, takes the position 
that the supplying of water is not an essential 
function of government and that the employees 
of water departments are not entitled to an 
income tax exemption. The United States 
Supreme Court has decided to review the case, 
and it is expected that the ruling will fix more 
definitely which of the functions of local gov- 
ernment are purely governmental. 
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Restoring Pay Cuts. Los Angeles has restored 
a 5 per cent pay cut to all city employees effec- 
tive December 1. Long Beach, California, re- 
cently restored pay cuts to city employees 
amounting to about 7% per cent. In Seattle, 
Washington, the council has voted to increase 
salaries of city employees 10 per cent over the 
1936 rate. 


To Build Electric Plants. Four Kentucky 
cities on November 3 approved proposals for 
the construction and operation of municipally 
owned electric power plants: Glasgow, Middles- 
boro, Owenton, and Williamstown. Similar pro- 
posals were defeated in Louisa and Wilmore. 
Middlesboro proposes to build a distribution 
plant only and buy current from TVA. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal adminis- 
trators from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


GRAPHIC METHODS FOR PRESENTING BusI- 
NEss Statistics. By John R. Riggle- 
man. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42 Street, New York. 1936. 
269pp. $2.50. 

Presents in nontechnical language the funda- 
mental principles of graphic presentation which 
should not be difficult to apply to municipal 
statistics. It gives a practical insight into the 
common forms of statistical charts and de- 
scribes specific types and forms and the possibil- 
ities and limitations of each. 


PLAYGROUNDS: THEIR ADMINISTRATION AND 
OPERATION. Edited by George D. But- 
ler, National Recreation Association. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 44 
Street, New York. 1936. 402pp. $3. 

Designed to help playground authorities work 
out a satisfactory plan of operation and to main- 
tain an effective standard of service, this book 
discusses fully playground activities and pro- 
grams, administrative problems, and problems 
of operation. 


AFTER REPEAL: A Stupy or Liquor Con- 
TROL ADMINISTRATION. By Leonard V. 
Harrison and Elizabeth Laine. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New 
York. 1936. 296pp. $2.50. 

A common sense description and appraisal of 
the purposes and methods of present-day liquor 
control. The problem is approached primarily 
from the standpoint of administration, and what 
the book teaches about planning, organizing, 
dividing, delegating, staffing, directing, and co- 
ordinating should be of interest to adminis- 
trators in any field. 


Tue Cincinnati Po.ice Beat Survey. By 
Cincinnati Regional Crime Committee. 
American Public Welfare Association, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 1936. 
3ipp. 50 cents. 

This study makes available the method and 
technique used in arriving at a scientific plan 
for distribution of foot beats in Cincinnati. It 
also points out the potential importance of the 
activity of foot patrolmen in crime prevention 
work. 


ZONING: THE Laws, ADMINISTRATION, AND 
Court Decisions DuRING THE First 
Twenty YEARS. By Edward M. Bas- 
sett. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22 Street, New York. 1936. 275pp. $3. 

This book not only brings together the court 
decisions on zoning, but outlines the early devel- 
opment of zoning in this country. Some of the 
chapter headings are: the adoption and amend- 
ment of zoning ordinances, zoning districts, 
nonconforming buildings and usage, boards of 
appeal, court procedure, and particular build- 
ings and usage. 


GOVERNMENTAL PROTECTION OF LABOR’S 
RIGHT TO ORGANIZE. Division of 
Economic Research, National Labor Re- 
lations Board, Washington, D. C. 1936. 
174pp. Free. 

A summary of the evidence introduced in a 
hearing before the National Labor Relations 
Board bearing upon the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and reasonableness 
of the relations embodied in it. This pamphlet 
will be of special interest to city officials who 
are concerned with labor troubles. 























KEEP AHEAD OF YOUR JOB 


We announce the release of the fourth of our series of Practical Extension 


Courses in Municipal Administration: 


MUNICIPAL FIRE ADMINISTRATION $25 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Administration is the only organization 
offering extension courses in the municipal field. No other organization or university 
offers extension courses specially prepared to meet the needs of municipal administra- 
tors—city managers, mayors, department and bureau heads, and also those who aspire 


to these or other municipal positions. 


Three other courses are also offered: 
THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF MUNICIPAL 


isles el calcte tatetenaesinenctnsgesreturresenmecsorensecnensvsseoeeeeses $20 
MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION ...00000000000000000.0.ccccccccceccceeees $20 
MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION. ..00000000000o.occcccccccceeeees $25 


For complete details write to: 


Institute for Training in Municipal Administration 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago 


. 


























BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants, Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


£. B. Black WN. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
E. H. Dunmire Cc. 1. Dodd W. G. Fowler Ee. L. Fitby 
F. M. Veatch 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN “ 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialist in 


Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


770 Board of Trade Bidg. KANSAS CITY MO. 








BURNS & McDONNELL 


ENGINEERING CO. 
Established 1897 


Consulting Engineers 
to over 


750 CITIES IN 39 STATES 
Reports, Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations of 
Electric - Water - Telephone - Gas - Sewers 


(  &@ 2. ee Home Savings Bank Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO...... Carmen's Building 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . . Transportation Bidg. 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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You get more hours of work from an 
Austin-Western 77 than from any other motor 
grader built. 

Not only maintenance and oil mix but snow 
plowing, bulldozing a city dump, shouldering, 
light ditching, scarifying, are easy for this ver- 
satile machine. 

The reason: Austin-Western dual drive de- 
sign gives you more power at the blade, while 
hydraulic controls make operation fast and 
accurate. 

Send for the bulletin that describes the 77's 
many municipal uses 


THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD 
MACHINERY CO. 
Home Office: Aurora, Ill. Cable Address: 
AWCO, Aurora 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 






















TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 
New York U. S.A. Chicago 





























NASSAU LOOKS AHEAD 


In the November election, Nassau County, New York, adopted a new charter 
modernizing its governmental organization. It provides for a responsible 
executive head, a modern budget system, county-wide assessment of all real 
property for taxation, adequate county planning, county-wide health protection, 
and a district court system instead of the antiquated justice of peace courts, and, 
above all, it secures Home Rule for Nassau County. The charter was pre- 


pared by the Nassau County Commission on Governmental Revision, with the 


assistance of the 





CONSULTANT SERVICE 


of the 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


Thomas H. Reed, Director 


309 East 34th Street 


New York City 
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BUDGET CONTRO 


RECORDS ARE UP-TO-DATE AND IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE WITH 
BURROUGHS BUDGETARY ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Keeping within appropriations is an important problem which 
confronts those responsible for expenditures of municipalities, 
schools, hospitals and other public institutions. Recent moderniza- 
tion of municipal accounting has been due to an increasing demand 
for more accurate and detailed reports of expenditures. Intelligent 
budget planning requires accurate comparative detail of previous 
years’ expenditures. Current budget control demands daily knowl- 





edge of appropriation balances. 


To facilitate municipal budget con- 
trol, Burroughs offers a wealth of 
experience gained through years of 
activity on municipal accounting 
problems, as well as new machines, 
features and applications which 
speed and simplify the work. 


The local Burroughs office is fully 
qualified to discuss these new de- 
velopments with you, and to show 
you how other municipalities are 
using them to advantage. For com- 
pleteinformation,telephone the local 
Burroughs office, or mail the coupon. 


Burroughs | 





Governmental Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Without obligation, send me complete information about the newest mechanical equipment for handling the accounting 


problems checked below. 


Tax Accounting [] Budgetary Control [] Fund Accounting [] Stores Records [] Payroll and Check Writing FJ 


Name 


Purchase and Payment Records[] Revenue and Expense Distribution[] School Board Accounting 1] 
Municipal Utility Accounting [] Institutional Accounting [1] 


. Title or Position 





Address _ 











